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Memorabilia. 
[ the April number of the Journal of the 

Ministry of Agriculture, Mr. W. B. Alex- 
ander, Director of the Oxford Bird Census, 
makes report concerning the numbers of 
House Martins. In 1931 and 1932 these birds 
were surveyed over a small area, with the 
object of ascertaining whether it is true that 
their numbers are decreasing. Over a tract 
of 56 square miles, each person who took 
part in the survey covered an area of 4 squ. 
miles (or a duplicate thereof). The location 
of nests, the first business to tackle, is by 
no means easy, and when they have been 
discovered, it has yet to be made out whether 
they are occupied ‘by their original builders 
or by the intrusive sparrow. It is probable 
that at both counts some nests were missed, 
and that some which were counted were not 
occupied by House Martins. Probably the 
two errors cancel each other out. The total 
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number of nests counted in 1931 was 757; | 


the number for 1932 was 715. The City of 
Oxford occupies three of the fourteen 4-mile 
squares surveyed, and within this area the 
House Martin population—325 pairs, 1931; 
323 pairs, 1932—was found to be stationary. 
In the eleven other squares, a small decrease 
was recorded, and it is interesting to observe 
that this was confined to the villages furthest 
from Oxford ; some areas which are becoming 
suburban in character showed increase. This 
tends to refute the opinion of writers who 
attribute an alleged decrease in Martins and 
Swallows to the tarring of roads, and de- 
ficiency of mud for nests. Mr. Alexander 
makes the very reasonable suggestion that 
the number of the bird population fluctuates 
from year to year, so that changes in suc- 
cessive seasons are not of great importance. 


The number has three important articles | 


rather beyond our scope, but of such great 
Interest that we will mention them here: the 
speech on Agricultural Policy delivered at 


| adds the information that, 
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Newton Abbot on March 10 by Major Walter 
Elliot, the Minister of Agriculture; Dr. Hud- 
son’s account of New Methods of Plant- 
Breeding, and the report by Dr. Brenchley 
and Mr. Warrington on Fallowing for Weed 
Suppression, in which so many of our best- 
beloved field flowers have to be treated as 
most obstinate weeds. 


Tae April number of the Antiquaries’ Jour- 

nal begins with Miss Joan du Plat Tay- 
lor’s description of a water cistern recently 
discovered and excavated at Salamis, Cyprus. 
This is interesting, principally for the paint- 
ings and inscriptions it bears. The actual 
purpose of the cistern has not been definitely 
ascertained, but the character of the decora- 
tion might indicate that it had at one time 
been used as a baptistery. In a long, very 
thorough and scholarly paper, abundantly 
illustrated with figures and plans, Mr. FE. 
Cecil Curwen, F.S.A., sets out the results 
of the excavations on Thundersbarrow Hill, 
a few miles north-west of Brighton. This 
is followed by Mr. K. P. Oakley’s discussion 
of the pottery found on the site. The Coles- 
hill helm has recently been re-discovered by 
the Duke of Rutland, and is the subject of 
an article by Mr. J. G. Mann, F.S.A. Mr. 
Mann recalls correspondence on the topic in 
our columns fifty-five years or so ago, when 
a writer stated that he had seen the helm 
in Coleshill Church in 1841. Since then it 
has been transferred to Sherborne Castle. It 
belongs to a group of five, which, Mr. Mann 
says, ‘‘ constitute practically all we have to 
show of English-made armour of the Middle 
Ages,’’ so that its reappearance is more than 
ordinarily welcome. We have besides, account 
of another, and much older, helm — the only 
head-piece, Mr. Charles ffoulkes says, ever 
dug up in this country—that found in the 
moat of Pevensey Castle and exhibited by 
him to the Society of Antiquaries in Novem- 
ber of last vear. There is an expanded draw- 
ing and section of the mediaeval copper bow] 
with engraved figures of Virtues which was 
found in 1928 during excavation for re-build- 
ing on the site of the Bank of England. 


LENGTHY correspondence about the 

camp-beds used by Napoleon, particu- 
larly at St. Helena, is continued in the 
second April number of L’Intermédiaire, It 
appears that there were two beds used by him 
in his captivity; and then a correspondent 
in the course of 


his campaigns, Napoleon used forty-four 


‘ several camp-beds. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 
THE ACCOUNT - BOOKS OF 


LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS THEATRE, 


1724-1727. 
(See ante pp. 220, 256). 
Second Book. 


1726. 
Sept. 9. Hamlet. 
Balance of last season’s 
accounts 283 2 3 
Receipts 45 10 6 
Expenses 516 1 63 | 
Sept. 12. Stratagem. 


{Balance here, as in all following entries, 

means adverse balance carried forward from 

previous day. In every case it is included in 
the item marked ‘‘ expenses ”’ |. 


Balance 270 11 03 
Receipts 31 5 6 
Expenses 292 11 03 
Sept. 14. Recruiting Officer. 
Balance 261 5 63 
Receipts 29 9 6 
Expenses 287 10 9 
Sept. 16. Busy Body and Faustus. 
Balance 258 1 3 
Receipts 91 3 6 
Expenses 347 8 10 
Sept. 19. Beggar’s Bush. 
Balance 256 5 4 
Receipts 23 16 6 
Expenses 280 2 3 
Sept. 21. Henry IV. 
Balance 256 5 9 
Receipts 37 2 6 
Expenses 282 9 2 
Sept. 23. King Lear and the Sorcerer. 
Balance 245 6 8 
Receipts 103 17 6 
Expenses 359 12 9 
Sept. 26. Macbeth. 
Balance 255 15 3 
Receipts 54 8 6 
Expenses 283 6 1 
Sept. 29. Oedipus. 
Balance 228 17 7 
Receipts 41— 6 
Expenses 262 11 10 
Sept. 30. Merry Wives and Daphne. 
Balance 221 11 4 
Receipts 116 19 — 
Expenses 354 7 9 
Oct. 3. The Country Wife. 
Balance 237 8 9 
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| Receipts 45 11 -- 
Expenses 264 19 7 
| Oct. 5. Prophetess. 

| Balance 210 2 oP 
| Receipts 82 14 6 
| Expenses 244 13 11 
| Oct. 7 Aesop and Sorcerer. 

| Balance 16119 5 
| Receipts 68 5 6 
| Expenses 305 — 9 


| [The expenses include the two items: to Mr. 
| Ryan, on account, £10; to Mr. Rich, on 
| account, £10 10s. | 


| Oct. 10. Double Dealer and Faustus. 

Balance 235 15 3 
Receipts % 1— 
Expenses 284 11 9 

' Oct. 12. Spanish Friar. 
Balance 188 10 9 
Receipts 41 12 — 
Expenses 215 3 8 

Oct. 14. She Would if She Could and 

| Apollo. 

Balance 175 11 8 
Receipts 7 — — 
Expenses 521 6 4 


| Expenses include the two items: to Mrs. 
| Chambers on account £10; to Mr. Randall 
on account £10]. 


| Oct. 17. Richard III and Jupiter. 
| Balance 224 6 4 
| Receipts 93 17 6 
| Expenses 268 17 73 
| Oct. 19. Cheats of Scapin and Country 
House. 
Balance io — 
| Receipts 52 18 6 
| Expenses 218 10 64 
| Oct. 21. Provok’d Wife and Faustus. 
| Balance 165 12 0} 
Receipts 100 18 — 
Expenses 322 18 5} 


[Expenses include: to Mr. Rich, on account, 


| by Capt. Chambers, £21; to Mr. Rich, 
£10 10s. ]. 
| Oct. 24. The Mistake and the Syrinx. 
Balance 222 0 5} 
Receipts 118 15 6 
| Expenses 239 12 9% 
| Oct. 26. Confederacy and Daphne. 
| Balance 210 19 04 
| Receipts 118 15 6 
Expenses 239 12 9% 
| Oct. 28. The Mistake and the Syrinx. 
Balance 12017 3} 
Receipts a 4 
| Expenses 160 12 1 
| Oct. 29. London Cuckolds and Jupiter. 








Oct. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 
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Balance 89 8 1 Balance 277 17 103 
Receipts 80 16 6 Receipts 18 3 — 
Expenses 258 17 4 Expenses 315 9 13 

Several actors had £10 on account, and , Nov. 19. Camilla. 

ippisley £14 as ‘‘ advance of salary.’ J. Balance 297 6 1} 
31. Henry VIII. Receipts 163 3 6 
Balance 178 0 10 Expenses 431 4 9 
Receipts 45 6 6 | Nov. 21. Island Princess. 

Expenses 248 — 6 Balance 268 1 33 
2. The Pilgrim and the Syrinx. Receipts 22-5 — 

Balance 20214 — | Expenses 308 10 1} 

Receipts 43 2-- | Nov. 22. Camilla. 

Expenses 226 9 8 Balance 285 2 i} 
4. Tamerlane. Receipts 136 18 — 

Balance 183 7 8 Expenses 341 4 2} 

Receipts 62 10 — | Nov. 24. Camilla. 

Expenses 234 7 10 Balance 204 6 23 
5. Tamerlane. Receipts 148 1— 

Balance 1711710 | Expenses 33114 4 

Receipts 37 — 6 Nov. 25. Camilla. By Royal Command. 

Expenses 307 15 8 Balance 183 13 4 
7. Old Batchelor and Faustus. Receipts 123 11 — 

Balance 270 15 2 Expenses 262 — 10 

Receipts 52 9— | Nov. 26. Camilla. 

Expenses 29613 4 | Balance 138 9 10 
8. Alexander. Receipts 116 10 — 

Balance 244 4 4 | Expenses 303 5 2 

Receipts 23 — 6 | Nov. 29. Camilla. 

Expenses 270 610 Balance 186 15 2 
9. The Prophetess. Receipts 12s. 3 — 

Balance 247 6 4 Expenses 322 12 10 

Receipts 4915 — | Nov. 30. Fond Husband. 

Expenses 20417 8 Balance 199 9 10 

. 10. The Rover and Syrinx. Receipts 1418 6 
Balance 245 2 8 | Expenses 219 8 4 
Receipts 34 — — | Dec. 1. Camilla. 

Expenses 271 14 — Balance 204 9 10 

11. Julius Caesar. Receipts = 7 — 
Balance 237 14 — Expenses 282 5 10 
Receipts 1214 0 Dec. 2 Merry Wives of Windsor and 
Expenses 210 7 10 Apollo. 

y. 12. False Friend and Daphne. Balance 185 10 10 
Balance 247 13 10 Receipts 48 8 6 
Receipts ay | Expenses 209 19 4 
Expenses 379 i 44 | Dec. 3. The Prophetess. 

14. The Orphan. Balance 161 10 10 
Balance 306 4 43 Receipts 67 17 — 
Receipts 2819 6 | Expenses 290 17 11 
Expenses 326 13 83 | Dec. 5. Confederacy and Faustus. 

16. Country Wife and Tavern Bilkers. Balance 225 — 11 
Balance 297 14 23 Receipts 38 15 6 
Receipts 36 9 — Expenses 272 8 2 
Expenses 234 4 43 Dec. 6. Camilla. 

y. 17. Stratagem and Apollo. | Balance 233 12 8 
Balance 287 15 43 Receipts 7m 2 6 
Receipts 76 19 —- Expenses 302 11 11 
Expenses 354 16 103 Dec. 8. Camilla. 

. 18. King Lear. Balance 227 9 8 


Nov 
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Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Receipts ie — 0 
Expenses 27117 4 
9. Double Dealer and Sorcerer. 
Balance 193 16 10 
Receipts 38 16 - 
Expenses 226 10 — 
10. Camilla. 
Balance 187 14 — 
Receipts 80 18 6 
{x penses 337 — 2 
12. Country Wife and Sorcerer. 
Balance 256 1 8 
Receipts 108 12 6 
Expenses 310 10 8} 
13. Camilla. | 
Balance 201 18 23 | 
Receipts 76 13 — 
Expenses 243 4 33 
14. Dissembled Wanton. (New Pro- 
duction). 
Balance 166 11 33 
Receipts 63 12 — | 
Expenses 208 17 73 | 
15. Dissembled Wanton. | 
Balance 145 5 73 
Receipts 38 «5 — 
Expenses 221 9 5 
16. Dissembled Wanton. For the 


Author [i.e., Leonard Welsted ]. 


Balance 183 4 5 
Receipts nN — 
Expenses 22419 2 
17. Camilla. 
Balance 174 19 2 
Receipts 86 18 6 
Expenses 360 16 4 
19. Dissembled Wanton and Sorcerer. 
Balance 273 17 10 
Receipts 91 13 — 
Expenses 317 — 9 
20. Camilla. 
Balance 225 7 9 
Receipts 86 15 6 
Expenses 351 5 1 
. 21. Dissembled Wanton and Sorcerer. 
Balance 264 9 7 
Receipts 86 5 6 
Expenses 310 5 5 
22. Soldier’s Fortune and Sorcerer. 
Balance 223 19 11 
Receipts ao 7 — 
Expenses 370 17 6 
. 26. Fond Husband and Sorcerer. 
Balance 312 10 6 
Receipts 04 2 — 
Expenses 387 1 7 
. 27. London Cuckolds and Sorcerer. 
Balance 292 19 V7 
Receipts 8118 6 
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Expenses 359 4 2 
Dec. 28. Beggar’s Bush and Sorcerer. 
Balance 277 5 8 
Receipts 70 19 — 
Expenses 557 13 8 
Dec. 29. Richard {II and Sorcerer. 
Balance 286 14 8 
Receipts 54 — — 
Expenses 331 7 2 
| Dec. 30. Ocdipus. 
| Balance 277 7 2 
| Receipts 38 11 6 
| Expenses 300 111} 
| Dec. 51. Camilla. 
| Balance 261 10 5} 
| Receipts 79 16 6 
| Expenses 420 18 14 
| Freperick T. Woop. 


| (To be concluded). 





COBHAM’S CUBS. 

(See ante p. 254). 

/THUS Lord Cobham’s first political adven- 
ture ended in failure. But after the loss of 
his coloneley he became almost as popular 
as in the days when the capture of Vigo 
was still fresh in the public memory: he was 
regarded as something of a martyr, and 
Bolingbroke engineered debates in both houses 
on the injustice of depriving soldiers of their 
| commissions without court-martial. Cobham 
| combined with the other Whig lords who 
| had lost their places to form a clique whose 
| bond of loyalty was hostility to Walpole. On 
Jan. 26, 1734, Lord Egmont recorded in his 
diary that Bedford, Stair, Marchmont, Cob- 
ham, and other peers, had founded a club 
at the King’s Head Tavern: to qualify for 
membership it was necessary to have been to 
court and to have been cut by the King while 
there. On the following day Egmont heard 
that the club had received a name. ‘‘ The 
Rump Steak Club,”’ he writes, ‘‘ has its name 
from an expression of my Lord Falmouth, 
who, coming up to town and going to the 
King’s levée, was not spoke to, whereupon 
he said that the King had turned his rump 
upon him.’’ The Rump Steak Club, thus 
inelegantly christened, seems to have had 4 
| short-lived existence. Lord Cobham soon 
found more powerful allies in those two 
pivots of opposition, the Prince of Wales and 
Bolingbroke. The Prince of Wales was wil- 
ling to be friendly with anyone who disliked 
his father’s favourite minister, while Boling- 
| broke, the normal refuge of disappointed 
| statesmen, needed all the help he could set 
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in his efforts to build up a national opposi- 
tion; Cobham and his Cubs were valuable 
recruits to the party of ‘‘ Boy Patriots ”’ 
which he was forming. 

Mr. F. S. Oliver has said that Wal- 
pole’s ministry in its later stages reduced 
the country to a state of ‘‘ fatty degenera- 
tion.”’ Walpole delighted in shattering 
ideals; he preferred administration to legis- 
lation ; and he clung to his old tried servants. 
Thus there was nothing about the Government 
or the ministers to attract the young men 
who composed Lord Cobham’s following. On 
the other hand, they found the leader they 
wanted in Bolingbroke, the greatest living 
orator, Whose ‘ Patriot King’ provided them 
with a political gospel, and whose career had 
been wrecked by the minister they detested. 
Bolingbroke, it is true, had retired to the 
solitude and safety of Argeville, but he be- 
came the parliamentary godfather of most 
of the brilliant young politicians of the day. 
Among them were Chesterfield, who, like Cob- 
ham, lost his place in 1733, and played an 
important part in Walpole’s downfall before 
he declined into the serene detachment of 
his old age ; Cornbury, Lord Chancellor Clar- 
endon’s great-grandson; Murray, who after- 
wards became Earl of Mansfield and Lord 
Chief Justice; and Quarendon, described as 
‘a bud of genius fostered by the opposition 
as likely to prove the chief pride of their 
garland,’’ though to the cold eye of the next 
generation he seemed only ‘‘ a red-faced old 
gentleman who had almost drunk away his 
senses.”’ Chesterfield, Cornbury and March- 





mont, who were all prominent Patriots, be- | 


came closely associated with the Cubs: indeed, 
for a time, ‘‘ Cubs,’’ ‘‘ Cousinhood’’ and 
“Patriots ’? may almost be considered as 
synonymous terms, 

After 1735 the opposition to Walpole in- 
creased in violence. The Patriots harangued 
ceaselessly against standing armies, the treat- 
ment of the Prince of Wales, and the general 
sluggishness of the administration. Pitt 
opened fire for the Cubs: his maiden speech 
was delivered in April, 1736, in support of 
Pulteney’s address congratulating the King 
upon the Prince of Wales’ marriage. As 
the Prince was in deep disgrace and the 
toyal family was known to dislike any refer- 
ence to his marriage, it was a bold action to 
support such an address at all. But with full 
knowledge of the furious squabbles between 
the King and his son, Pitt remarked: 

If IT may be allowed to suppose that to a 
Royal mind anything can transcend the pleas- 
ure of gratifying the impatient wishes of a 
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| loyal People, it can only be the parental de- 
| light of tenderly indulging the dutiful appli- 
cation and humble request of a submissive, in- 
| dulgent son 
Then, after a eulogy of the Prince of Wales 
and a reminder that it was the spirit of 
liberty, not of tyranny, which had placed 
the Hanoverians on the English throne, Pitt 
sat down. The opposition was over- 
joyed by this speech, but Walpole 
was seriously alarmed. ‘‘ We must muzzle 
this terrible cornet of Horse,’’ he said, 
and proceeded to turn Pitt out of the army. 
The spectacle of the lion laying traps to kill 
the mouse did no good to the Government, 
and Pitt won the sympathy of the people. 
His biographer says that he spent the summer 
in travelling over the country in a one-horse 
chaise, as if to emphasise his poverty. 
Meanwhile, Lord Cobham’s house was be- 
coming a centre of intrigue. During the re- 
cesses, Cornbury, Marchmont, Quarendon, 
Chesterfield, and the other Patriots, were in- 
vited to Stowe, and once the Prince of Wales 
honoured it with his presence. Lord Cob- 
ham went so far as to build a special Doric 
Temple—the temple of Friendship—to serve 
as a meeting-place for the conspirators, who 
drove round the gardens in little chaises, 
drawn by ponies, and stopped at the temple 
to drink port and plot Walpole’s downfall. 
The Prince of Wales, Chesterfield, March- 
mont, Pitt and Lyttelton had their busts 
placed in this temple, which is now in danger 
of collapse, since the roots of the trees nearby 
have undermined the foundations. 
Fortified by the Stowe house-parties, the 
Cubs returned to the attack. In February, 
177, Lyttelton made the greatest speech of 
his life on a motion to reduce the army estab- 
lishment. Militarism was one of the bogies 
of the time, and the Standing Army, that 
battered Aunt Saliy, provided him with the 
opportunity to reproach Walpole for ‘ turn- 
| ing out Peers and Privy Councillors from 
the army merely for voting as their con- 
sciences directed them.’’ The minister had 
even descended so low, he continued, as to 
| turn out a Cornet, a member of the House, 
merely for using his right to speak and vote. 
| He declared that 
there might be cases put in which it might be 
lawful to resist the legislature, as when the 
Parliament shoul manifestly be corrupted by 
the Court, or when they should desire the King 
| to take the whole power upon himself. In 
such cases power would return to its original, 
the people. 


| It is this bold appeal to the people which 
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marks the Patriots out from the common 
run of Whig cabals, and gives them a claim 
to be compared with Disraeli’s ‘‘ Young Eng- 
land’’ party in the next century. Lyttel- 
ton’s speech, however, for all its fervid sin- 
cerity, won a damaging retort from Walpole, 
who, says Egmont, ‘‘ let fall that the reason 
why Lord Cobham, the Duke of Bolton, and 
Marchmont were turned out was that they 
were endeavouring to be at the head of 
affairs and force themselves into the Minis- 
try.’’ It is interesting to note that Egmont, 
in recording the result of the division, re- 
ports that the Courtiers beat the Country 
party by eighty-one votes ; throwing aside the 
terms ‘‘ Whig ’”’ and ‘‘ Tory,’’ he uses the 
old party labels of the seventeenth century, 
which expressed the division of opinion far 
more accurately. CB. 


(To be concluded). 





DULLEY. 





MANUSCRIPT OF SCOTT’S 
‘ LETTERS ON DEMONOLOGY AND 
WITCHCRAFT.” 


THE MS. of Sir Walter Scott’s ‘ Letters 
on Demonology and Witchcraft’ seems 
not to have been shown in any of the Scott 
exhibitions of 1871 or 1932. However, an 
undoubtedly genuine bit of the MS. may 
now be seen in Huntly House, Canongate, | 
Edinburgh, where it is described as 

Fragment of Letter VIII Sir Walter Scott 
to J. G. Lockhart regarding Demonology and 
Witchcraft. Presented by Miss Duncan. 

The following is a transcript of this half- 
sheet, with the omission of a few words which 
appear at the top disconnected by a slant- | 
ing tear in the MS. The matter compre- 
hended may be found on pp. 243-45 of the 
first edition of the ‘ Letters on Demonology,’ 
Murray’s Family Library, No. xvi., Lon- | 
don, 1830, and on pp. 235-37 of the second 
edition, 1831. 


. lated and forced confession. Under such 
proof the jury condemned her to her [sic] to 
die. More fortunate however than the greater 
number who were brought in guilty Jane Wen- 
ham was tried under a sensible and philosophic | 
judge who could not understand that the life | 
of an Englishwoman however mean should be 
taken away by a set of barbarous tricks and | 
experiments the efficiency of which depended 
on popular credulity. He reprieved the Witch | 
before he left town. The rest of the history 
is equally a contrast to some we have told an 
others we have to recount. A humane and | 
high-spirited gentleman putting at defiance | 
popular calumny placed the poor old woman in ! 


| 
| 
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a small house near his own and under his 
immediate protection. Here she lived and died 
in honest and fair reputation edifying by her 
facility in repeating her devotions and removed 
from the brutal and malignant neighbours 
never afterwards gave the slightest cause of 
suspicion or offence till her dying day As this 
was one of the last cases of conviction in Eng- 
land Dr. Hutchison has been led to dilate upon 
it with some strength of eloquence as well as 
argument 

P.A. What single fact of Sorcery 

But although individuals of the English 
church might be justly assaild with falling 
into popular errors on a subject where errors 
were so general it is was [sic] not their gen- 
eral character and it must be admitted that 
as the most severe of the laws of popery origin- 
ated with a Scottish King of England and that 
the only general... 

The ‘‘ Paper Apart ’’ contained a quota- 
tion from Francis Hutchinson [consistently 


| spelled by Scott and his printer ‘‘ Hutch- 


ison ’’], D.D., ‘ An Historical Essay con- 
cerning Witchcraft,’ 2nd ed., London, 1720, 


| pp. 166-67. 


The faulty composition of this fragment 


‘is a pitiful witness to the harassed state of 


mind in’ which Scott strove to write off the 
burden of debt he had chivalrously, but per- 
haps mistakenly, assumed. The phrasing is 


| repetitious, and signally lacking in clarity— 
/a fact particularly true of the last para- 
| graph, 


which underwent 
vision before publication : 
But although individuals of the English 
church might, on some occasions, be justly ac- 
cused of falling into lamentable errors on a 
subject where error was so general, it was 
not an usual point of their professional char- 


considerable re- 


| acter; and it must be admitted, that the most 
| severe of the laws against witchcraft origin- 


ated with a Scottish King of England, and 
that the only extensive 

I have inspected a_ proof-sheet of the 
‘Letters on Demonology ’ now in Mr. Owen 
D. Young’s library, New York City. It is 
bound with an interleaved copy of the first 
edition, and corresponds in text to pp. 325-41 
of that edition. On a blank flyleaf has been 


| penned the following description : 


This copy of the Letters on Demonology & 


| Witchcraft was prepared for the purpose of 


being reprinted from and the MS. Notes and 
additions are in the handwriting of Sir 
Walter Scott. It was purchased at the Sale of 
the Library of Mr. John A. Ballantyne Son of 


| the late Mr. James Ballantyne Printer Edin- 


burgh 


August 3d. 
1849 
The first page of the proof-sheet contains 
the conclusion of the trial of Margaret Bar- 


Wm. Blackwood Sons 





gat 
erl 
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clay! and preserves the old _ spelling: 
“ Maister,’’ ‘‘ Hew,’’ ‘‘cum be,’’ “ utheris,”’ 
‘“haill,’? ‘‘ Quhais,’’ ‘‘ fulfillit,’’ ‘‘ intero- 
gator,’’ ‘‘ opining,”’—words which are mod. 
ernised to ‘‘ Mr.,’? ‘‘Hugh,’’ ‘come by,”’ 
‘others,’’ ‘‘ whole,’’ ‘‘ whose,’’ ‘‘ fulfilled,”’ 
“interrogation,’’ and ‘‘ opening ’”’ in the first 
edition. Although most of the corrections 
made in the proof-sheet are followed in the 
published work, some are not. On the other 
hand, many improvements which appear in 
the first edition are not to be found in the 
proof. These facts lead to an identification 
of this as a first proof. 

I conclude from the rather fragmentary 
evidence presented that the MS. of Scott’s 
‘Letters on Demonology ’ was far below the 
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usual standard of the author in grammar, | 


diction, and clarity; that the first proof re- 
presented a substantial gain in logical coher- 
ence, while leaving much to be desired; and 
that the corrected second proof, by smooth- 


ing out many an awkward phrase, brought | 


the text into the more satisfactory state in 
which we now have it. I almost suspect that 
the revision was so thorough that the MS. 
was broken up and practically destroyed in 
the process of emendation. If this was not 
the case and the MS. is still in existence, I 
should be glad to learn of its whereabouts 
and of its present condition. 


COLEMAN O. Parsons. 





SIR STEPHEN GLYNNE’S NOTES 
ON THE CHURCHES OF DEVON. 
(See ante pp. 21, 57, 95. 130, 169, 200, 236). 


Exerer. St. Thomas. 


Over the Exbridge is the suburb and ex- 
tensive parish of St. Thomas, in which is 
situated the Lunatic Asylum and the House 
of Correction. The church is a very neat 








1 An anonymous correspondent sent Scott a 
copy of the trial on 31 May 1830, thus furn- 
ishing him with the case which is his most 
original contribution to the history of witch- 
craft. It is related on Scott’s authority by 
Thomas Wright, ‘ Narratives of Sorcery and 
Magic, from the most Authentic Sources,’ Red- 
field, 1852, pp. 340-46, and by E. Lynn Linton, 
‘Witch Stories,’ London, 1861, pp. 57-60. Mrs. 
Linton seems not to have known a pamphlet 
published about 1855,—‘ Trial, Confession, and 


Execution of Isobel Inch, John Stewart, Mar- | 


garet Barclay and Isobel Crawford, for Witch- 
craft, at Irvine, anno 1618. From the Orig- 
inal Manuscript. 
Printer, Ardrossan and Saltcoats. 


Herald Office’:—A Guthrie, | 


structure consisting of a nave with aisle, a 
chancel, and a Western Tower. The North 
aisle of the nave has been recently added in 
order to increase the accommodation. The 
Nave is divided from the south aisle by plain 
pointed arches springing from unadorned 
octagonal pillars. The windows are ail of 
Perpendr. character. There is between the 
nave and Chancel a wooden screen painted 
and gilt and of late Rectilinear work. The 
north chapel of the chancel is of original 
foundation. The church is neatly fitted up 
and has at the west end an organ built by 
England and placed in the church in 1814. 
The Tower is plain Rr. work with a stair- 
case turret and pinnacles, it contains 6 bells. 
The whole Church is done over with stucco. 
The Church has no clerestory which indeed 
is not very often to be met with in this coun- 
try. There are some pinnacles on the roof. 

{1860. In St. Thomas Church on the N. of 
the Sacrarium is a beautiful sepulcral figure 
under an arch in the wall, of Mrs. Midley, 
wife of the present Bishop of Fredericton 
and formerly vicar of the parish, daughter 
of Bacon the sculptor, by whose chisel the 
statue is worked]. 

|1860. St. Leonard has been rebuilt in 
poor Italian form]. 

The remains of the castle at Exeter are 
not extensive; some of the walls remain, and 
one picturesque square tower built of red- 
stone and exhibiting Romanesque work. It 
is now mantled with ivy. 


Exeter. St. David. 


St. David’s Church in the suburbs of 
Exeter has been lately rebuilt in the Italian 
style. It cannot boast of any beauty whether 
externally or internally, but the interior 
arrangements are decent and the church 
adapted well for accommodating the inhav:- 
tants in the parish, which is very large. It 
has a gallery all round, and is furnished 
with an organ. The steeple resembles a 
pepper box and contains 6 bells. 


EXMINSTER. St. Martin. 1842. 


This Church has 2 equal aisles with separ- 
ate roofs, and a Tower at the West end, the 
rectilinear style prevailing, and all the usual 
characteristics of Devonshire Churches. Th> 
Tower tall and plain, with an octagonal stair 
turret on the North side, a simple battle- 
ment and a two light belfry window, the tur. 
ret is lighted by small quatrefoil apertures. 
There is no architectural division of the 
Chancel but the projecting turret with the 
stairs to the rood loft is seen on the N. side, 
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making its boundary. 
of 3 lights abound, but on the N. side 
near the west end is a very small narrow 
window which would appear Norman. The 
walls are rough cast as usual. The two 
arches are separated by a range of ugly wide 
and obtuse arches on octagonal piers, 4 in 
the Nave and one beyond the rood loft screen, 
which remains perfect, stretching across both 
aisles, and is of good workmanship, another 
screen or parclose encloses the South Chapel 
of the Chancel, which is still better in its 
workmanship. This Chapel belongs to the 
Kekewiches, and has a rich wood ceiling in 


The usual windows 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| pointed others late 


square panneled compartments, with figures | 


of the 12 Apostles within lozenges, the 


Farway. St. Michael and All Angels. 
24th Jan., 1845. 

This Church has a Nave with N. aisle 
Chancel, West Tower, and South Porch. 
The arcade of the Nave is formed of 4 late 
pointed arches springing from early 
columns, low, massive and circular in form, 
having decidedly Norman capitals, the bases 
are square but much concealed by pues. The 
roof is coved, ribbed and plastered in the 
nave but not ribbed in the Chancel. The 
windows in the nave are some 3 Pd. 
and bad. The tower 
arch is moulded dying into the wall. The 
Chancel has a M pd. window of 3 lights, 


| containing in its upper part a head of the 


spaces about enriched with cherubims and | 


stars. The central boss is the figure of an 
angel in wood. The date of this roof is 1633, 
above the East window is some sculpture 
representing a globe, Baptism, the emblems 
of the Crucifixion &c. The pews are modern, 
there is a barrel organ and a modern marble 
monument of some pretensions to one Otho 
Peter, obt. 1607. 

1860. The rough case has been removed, and 
Exminster Church appears now in undis- 
guised red stone. 

85 feet long, including Tower. 

The Chapel was built by the Foothill 
family in 1633, the taste is not good. [Gould, 
p. 180; Stabb, iii, pp. 41-46. ] 


It has a most beautiful and spacious new 
Church lately erected by Lord Rolls at the 
expense of £16,000. It is one of the very tew 
new churches which present a perfectly cor- 
rect specimen of Gothic architecture. It is 


Virgin in stained glass. On the S. side of 
the church a single light window much 


| Splayed also M. pd. having kind of tracery 


in the upper part. There is a priests’ door 


| on the S. The tower is third p. embattled, 


| without buttress. 


On the S. an octagonal 
turret, the Tower is divided into two stages 
by a single string course. On the W. a3 
light window, the belfry windows of 
2 lights. The S. porch has a good inner 
door with fine mouldings, and little shafts 
and some iron work on the door. The Font 
has a small octagonal bowl on stem of like 
form. The interior is much encumbered with 


| pues, the exterior stuccoed. There is a late 
| monument A.D. 1628 to Sir Edwd. Prideaux, 


the canopy semi-circular and 2 tiers of 
effigies, the upper in a ruff recumbent on a 
pillow praying, the lower a_ knight with 


| sword and shield half turned round, all well 
| executed. 


in the Perpendr. style and has ornaments of | 


great elegance and good taste. It is very 


large and lofty, consisting of a Nave with | 


side aisles, a small chancel and a fine lofty 
tower with pinnacles at the west end. There 
are entrances on each side of the Tower, and 
small chapels on each side of the East end, 
for vestry &c. The Nave has a clerestory, 
and the whole is embattled and ornamented 
with pinnacles. The Nave is divided from 
the side aisles by Tudor arches with lozenge 
clustered piers. The pews and galleries are 
in an elegant style. The Font is small, 


[Gould, pp. 180, 181; Stabb, ii, pp. 83-5.] 


Fritnetstock. [SS. Mary and Gregory]. 
April 21, 1845. 
This Church has a Nave and Chancel, 


each with aisles, a western Tower and a 
South Porch. The Tower is tall and taper- 
ing, divided with three strings with buttresses 
only to the lower part, a battlement and four 
crocketted pinnacles. The belfry windows 
and those of the second stage are of two 


lights. On the North East is a large square 
turret. The west window is a 3d pd of three 
| lights. The porch contains a heratura? ir 


octangular and neatly panneled. The Altar | 


piece is of stone and very good, ornamented 
with niches, crocketed canopies, pinnacles, 
and an elegant pierced parapet. The ceiling 
is beautifully groined. A small organ is at 
present in the Western gallery, but it is in- 
tended to procure a large and handsome one. 
[Gould, p. 180. ] 


the angle of circular form and moulded. Its 


| outer door is of Tudor form with shafts, the 


| inner one has good mouldings. 


The Nave 
has on each side an arcade of three arches 
of 3d pd character, with the usual clustered 
piers of shafts with fair foliated general 
capitals, upon two of which is a canopied 
niche. The Chancel arch is very plain, the 
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Chancel has on each side two arches wider 


than those of the Nave, with piers somewhat 
different, the shafts having separate octagonal 
capitals. 
Chancel and Nave and a difference in the 
roof. The roofs are all coved with ribs and 
a cornice of small battlements. The east 
window is apparently M pd of three lights, 
with a wheel in the head. There are some 
fine carved bench ends in the South aisle of 
the Chancel, having tracery and shields with 
the emblems of the Crucifixion. Part of the 
base of the rood screen remains. ‘There are 
some encaustic tiles. The Tower arch is 
plain and pointed springing straight from 
the wall. The font has a bowl of a kind 
of quatrefoil form, with a cylindrical stem. 
The porch has a battlement, under which is 
a band of panelling containing shields. 
There is a projection on the North side cor- 
responding with the Chancel arch. 
Adjacent to the Church on the North are 
the ruins of the Priory which now consist 
chiefly of the Church and the Refectory. 
There was also a tower (of which some por- 
tion remains) on the South west of the Choir 
and nearly touching the east end of the 
Parish Church. The west end of the 
Church has three unequal lancets, trefoiled. 
The Refectory has a fine open roof in the 
Suffolk style with collar and hammer beams. 
[Gould, p. 183]. 


St. George. 28 April, 1860. 


This Church has Nave and Chancel each 
with S. aisle, Western Tower and S. Porch, 
all Perpendr., except perhaps one window S. 
of the Sacrarium which has a Decd. charac- 
ter. Several windows have been modernized 


GEORGEHAM. 


There is a wider pier between the | 


figures set in circular recesses and an infant 
in swaddling clothes under one pair. The 
Font poor and modern. The Tower of grey 
stone, embattled, having square turrets at 
the N.E. rising above the parapet and also 
embattled. The buttresses are removed from 
the angles. The W. window of 4 lights 
below which is a doorway with flowered 
mouldings. The belfry windows square 
headed of 2 lights and there are two string 
courses. The Churchyard has fine trees and 
a rookery. Renewed and embellished 1762 at 
the expense of Sir John Chichester. 

[Gould, p. 183. ] 

GITTIsHAM. St. Michael. 21 Jan., 1845. 

A Third Pointed Devonshire Church, con- 
sisting of Chancel and Nave, each with co- 
extensive South aisle. North porch and 
Western Tower. The ‘oofs are separate, of 
cradle form and ribbed. The windows mostly 
of 3 lights chiefly mutilated. The Nave has 
an arcade of three arches, the piers lozenge 


| with 4 shafts and intermediate mouldings, 


the capitals general of foliage with shields 
intermixed. There is a Chancel arch, a 
feature seen oftener in the eastern part of 
Devon than in the Western district, across 
this arch is a sort of stone beam which may 
have been connected with the roodloft.1 The 
Chancel opens to the S. aisle by a deep and 
firm arch enriched with paneling rising from 
small shafts with oak leaf capitals in which 
is inserted a tomb. The South aisle or 


| Chapel of the Chancel extends further east- 


and the Chancel much disfigured by frippery | 


modern work. The roofs are coved with ribs 
and bosses, in the porch as well as elsewhere. 
The arcade is of 4 rather obtuse arches, the 
piers clustered of 4 shafts, with foliage in the 
capitals which are not common to the whole 
piers. The Tower arch and Chancel arch 
are both modernized, the latter with stucco, 
which has been largely employed in the 
ornamentation of the Chancel and its S. 
aisle, in mixed Gothic and Italian forms. 
Dividing the S. Chancel is a wood screen and 
the arch has been quite metamorphosed. 
There is a large pue in this aisle, also the 
effigy of a cross-legged knight bearing a shield 
with angels at his head, right hand on his 
sword, 2 dogs at his feet. There is a large 
mural monument of the 17th century to 
Tobie New of Pickwell having 3 stages of 
busts in marble, and male and female 


ward than the Chancel itself.2 The Church 
is entirely wainscoted, there is a Priests’ 
door on the N. The door to the roodloft is 
seen on the south. There are some modern 
monuments to the Pritt family done a.p. 


| 1591, to H. Beaumont and his wife who are 


kneeling on Faldstools; on that of the wife 


| appears an infant in swaddling clothes. The 
| Font has an octagonal bowl, panneled with 


| labelled belfry 


| porch has a 


quatrefoil, a flowered band under it and a 
panneled stem. The Tower arch is lofty, the 
Tower plain without buttresses and em- 
battled, in 2 stages, with square-headed 
windows, a West door 
moulded, and 3 light window mutilated. The 
fair inner door, with arch 
moulding and small shafts. The interior 
may be called neat but too much pued. 





1 There is also an Italian roodscreen. On 
the Shields. (1) H.B.; (2) 3 Lions rampant; 
(3) Blank; (4) A.H. 

2 A curious feature occuring also at Colyton 
Raleigh. The east window of the Chapel is 
of 4 lights. 
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{|Gould, pp. 184-5; Stabb, ii, 87-90. ] 
GREAT TORRINGTON. St. Michael. 

The Church is spacious, and consists of a 
nave and chancel, each with side aisles of 
considerable width, a small north Transept, 
and at the West end a modern square Tower, 
crowned by a lofty stone Spire, erected in 
1830. The ancient Tower stood on the 
south side of the south aisle, and was of 
early English character with obtuse lancet 
windows and formerly surmounted by a tall 
shingled spire covered with lead, of which 
the lower part only was remaining when the 
tower was taken down. The aisles are all of 
equal height without a Clerestory, and the 
Church is principally Rectilinear. The 
greater part of the present building was built 
as late as 1636. The windows are large but 
the tracing very poor, except in one small 
one on the south side of the Altar which is 
curvilinear of two lights. The nave is 
divided from each aisle by 3 wide pointed 
arches, slightly curved. The southern 
arches are lower than the others and have 
square piers. The Northern arches spring 
from piers of clustered shafts with foliated 
capitals. The Chancel has two arches on the 
south side, 3 on the north. The piers on the 
South have been absurdly ornamented with 
gilding and have very rich capitals of vine 
foliage. On the north side of the altar is a 
small vestry with square windows. On the 
south side is a low but rich chapel of Rec- 
tilinear work having a fine band of quatre- 
foil panelling under the battlement, and 
square headed windows of 2 lights. The Font 
is octagonal but cased in wood. In a gallery 
at the west end of the Nave is a good Organ. 

[Gould, pp. 290-1.] 


T. Cann HvGHEs, F.S.A. 
Lancaster. 
(To be continued). 


HANGING LONDON. — (1) Kensington 
Terrace. This ran from Warwick Road 
to the West London Extension Railway. It 
has been recently demolished, and the ground 
now forms a site of 74 acres for an Olympia 
extension. Gilbert & Beckett lived at Port- 
land House, 4, Portland Place (now Addison 
Bridge Place), and his contest over the mak- 
ing of railway lines in front of his house 
is amusingly described in ‘ The & Becketts of 
Punch’ (Arthur William a Beckett), 1903, 
pp. 68 and 95. 
(2) The International Horse Show. This 
has now been abandoned; the first show was 
in 1907. 
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(3) Sunderland House, Curzon Street. This 
will shortly be converted into residential flats. 
It was built by the late Mr. W, 
K. Vanderbilt as his wedding-gift to his 
daughter, on her marriage in 1835 to the 
Duke of Marlborough, and cost £500,000, but 
the house has been more or less derelict for 
nearly twenty years. 

J. ARDAGH. 


WHITMAN AND HERMAN MELVILLE, 

Any definite literary relation between 
Walt Whitman and Herman Melville (other 
than the contrast of philosophic ideology 
pointed out by certain critics of to-day) is 
not without interest and significance. It 
would be fortunate, indeed, to learn of a 
meeting of the two great imaginative writers, 
or to know the opinions each held of the 
other’s work. The only connection between 
them, which has thus far come to light, is the 
brief notice by Whitman of Melville’s second 
volume subjoined below, which appeared in 
the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, May 5, 1847. 
Written during Whitman’s editorship of the 
Eagle and composed quite probably as a 
hurried and unrevised piece of paragraphing, 
it is not to be read as a well-considered judg- 
ment, despite Whitman’s ability (shown here 
to some extent) to form spontaneous and 
incisive critical opinion. 

Omoo, the new work (Harpers, pub.) by Mr. 
Melville, author of Typee, affords two well- 
printed volumes of the most readable sort of 
reading. The question whether these stories 
be authentic or not has, of course, not so much 
to do with their interest. One can_ revel in 
such richly good-natured style, if nothing else. 
We therefore recommend this “ narrative of 
adventures in the south seas,” as thorough en- 
tertainment—not so light as to be tossed aside 
for its flippancy, nor so profound as to be 
tiresome. All books have their  office—and 
this a very side one. 

Whitman was reviewing the edition issued 
in paper-wrappers, March 1847. He was 
evidently acquainted with the general feeling 
of incredulity which ‘ Typee ’ evoked upon its 
appearance. 

JoHN Howarp Brrss. 

New York City. 

ATES’S MARCH TO LONDON. - A 

recent book catalogue offering a copy of 
| ‘ Sergeant Bates’s March from Gretna Green 
to Guildhall,’ 12mo., London, 1873, adds that 
‘‘To prove there was no ill-feeling toward 
America in England, (Gilbert H.) Bates - 
/one of Sherman’s men. from Illinois — 
tramped from Scotland to London waving a 
| 6-foot American Flag.” OLyprivs. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


HE YORK PARLIAMENT HOUSE. — 

Can any correspondent refer me to any 

information as to the Old York Parliament 

House, built by King Henry II in 1160. It 

was illustrated in the Illustrated London 
News about March, 1907. 

GEORGE AUSTEN. 
Chancellor of York Minster. 


EREDITARY PRINCE OF SCOTLAND 

SLAIN AFTER THE BATTLE OF 
PAVIA.—In two separate Spanish accounts 
of the Battle of Pavia (1525), where Francis 
I was captured, amongst the dead on the 
French side is stated to have been the Heredi- 
tary Prince of Scotland. This Prince 
escaped from the field, but was murdered by 
a peasant to whom he revealed his identity, 
asking to be guided to safety and promising 
rewards. The murderer brought the body 
into the Spanish camp, hoping to be given 
money, but the Spanish General, very prop- 
erly, had him hanged. An eye-witness who 
saw the body says ‘‘ He was eighteen years 
of age and the most beautiful creature that 
I ever saw.” 

Ex-Regent Albany, though in Italy at the 
time, was not at Pavia and was, anyhow, 
much older, and alive much later. He had 
noson. Could some member of the Aubigny- 
Stewart family have been mistaken for a 
Royal Prince? The Aubigny family only 
became royal, however, when Darnley mar- 
ried Mary or, more correctly, when James 
VI and I became King. Who can this young 
murdered Scottish Prince have been ? 


W. G. S. 


ACRES AND SALT-PANS.—On a map 
“of a Lincolnshire coast parish, dated 
1595, the following note about salt-making 
requires some explanation. The word 
“maures,”’ or ‘‘ mavres ”’ is difficult to find ; 
possibly it is connected with Latin mura 
(= brine). 

The rounde groundes at the easte end. . . are 
called mavres and are firste framed by layinge 
together a greate quantitie of mouldes for the 
making of salt. When the mavres grow greate 


the saltmakers remove more easte and come | 


rearer to the sea, and thus the former mavres 
hecome in some few yeares good 
groundes. 
Where can account of medieval salt-making 
by salt-pans be found ? 
G. S. GrBBons. 
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THE PRESTON JOURNAL (See clxiii. 

224).—May I draw attention again to the 
above unresolved query ? There seems to be no 
proof of the existence of Robert Moon be- 
yond the reference to him in the ‘ Life’ of 
Thomas Gent (ed. Hunter, 1832, p. 170) and 
Plomer may be right in omitting him from 
his ‘ Dictionary.’ I have often thought that 
Gent’s ‘‘ Robert’? may be a slip for John 
Moon, but local historians should surely be 
able to obtain confirmation or the reverse 
of his story of Moon’s wedding at Preston 
to ‘‘a handsome young woman who brought 
him an agreable fortune’’; the marriage 
bonds at Lancaster printed to the end of the 
old style year 1733 (Rec. Soc. Lancs. and 
Ches.) do not as yet go far enough, unfortun- 
ately. I have been perhaps unduly sceptical 
of the existence of this paper, at any rate 
before 1744 or 1745, for W. A. Abram saw a 
number dated June, 1743, from which he re- 
produced an extract reporting the discovery 
of a small gold cup at Ribchester on the 5th 
inst. (Lancs, and Ches. Antiq. Notes, i., p. 
23), but Mr. Brownhill, when he was edit- 
ing the ‘ V.C.H. Lancs.’ about twenty years 
ago, endeavoured to trace some copies, especi- 
ally a little before and after 17 Oct., 1744, 
for me, and failed. Preston would be the 
third Lancashire town to have had its news- 
paper, after Liverpool (1712) and Manchester 
(1719), but copies are also elusive in the case 
of Liverpool, for Mr. A. H. Arkle, in a paper 
read in 1914, remarks of the only two re- 
corded numbers of the Liverpool Courant, 
that ‘‘no copy... I believe, has ever been 
seen by anyone now living’ (Trans. Hist. 
Soc. Lancs. and Ches., Ixviii. 75). 


H. Ince ANDERTON. 


THE DRUM IN THE WELL AT 

OUNDLE.—In Anthony Wood’s ‘ Life 
and Times’ on 1690, 3 June, is noted from 
a letter, ‘‘ Also the drum in the well at 
Oundle in Northamptonshire is louder than 
it used to be.’’ Can any reader kindly give 
me references as to this? 

W. H. Quarrett. 


| ALBURY (ALBERY) FAMILY.—I should 


be grateful for any information concern- 
ing this family. During the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries they resided in Berk- 
shire, and also in London, probably in the 
parish of St. Dunstan-in-the-West. There 
should also be traces of one branch of the 


| family in the Bahamas, British West Indies. 


Any reference to the name will be of interest 


‘to me, as, since the seventeenth century, the 
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family has drifted into various different 
places. 
E. B. A. 


OSHUA TOMEY, CLOCKMAKER. — 
This man is said to have been a master 
clockmaker in Dublin in 1780. One of his 
clocks in the possession of an Aberdeen 
physician has a brass dial and the usual 
movements. Full particulars of Tomey are 
desired. 
R. Murpocu LAWRANCE, F.S.A. (SCOT. ). 
Aberdeen. 


]TA of NAUMBURG.—In the choir of 
the Cathedral of Naumburg are the fine 
thirteenth (?) century statues of the donors 
and benefactors of the church. Perhaps the 
most beautiful is generally called ‘‘ Uta.” 
Opposed to the heavy figure and coarse fea- 
tures of her husband, she looks like a Nordic 
Francesca. Can any of your readers tell me 
who she was or any of her story? Such in- 
formation would greatly oblige. 
ALFRED EK. HAMILL. 
Chicago. 


NDERSON FAMILIES OF SCANDINA- 
VIAN EXTRACTION. There are 
families of Anderson in the North of Eng- 
land, and also on the East Coast of Scotland, 
whose ancestors came to this country from 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. With a 
view to tracing the origin of such families, J 
beg to appeal to genealogists in the countries 
mentioned for information concerning any of 
their countrymen bearing the name of 
Andersen, Andersson, or other variants, who 
are known to have settled in England or 
Scotland at an early date. 
JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 
Teresa Villa, Dumfries. 


ISHOP BAGSHAWE’S FORMULA.- 

What is the reference in the following 

sentence in F. Rolfe’s ‘ Hadrian the 
Seventh ’ ? 

He possessed Bishop Bagshawe’s celebrated 
three-line formula, which never has been 
known to fail of throttling an importunate cor- 
respondent. 


R. G. 


MUSK-RATS AND OTHER FOES TO 

MANKIND.—I have been much inter- 
ested in the measures—now of an absolute 
stringency—taken to exterminate musk-rats. 
I should be glad of any references to other 
pests in earlier days, and steps taken to get 
rid of them. Locusts, wolves and rats, with 
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some of the plagues of Egypt will, of course, 
suggest themselves to everyone at once.  [ 
should welcome even about these any notes on 
ancient methods of coping with them. It 
is these that I am chiefly interested in. 
What old English—or French—legislation is 
to be found dealing with pests, and where 
could one obtain it? 
R. 

CUSTOMS : GUEST- 

HOUSES ATTACHED TO 
CEMETERIES.—I have been told that in 
Huguenot cemeteries there are guest-houses 
in which relatives visiting graves were en- 
tertained. I should be glad to know more 
of this. Where are there Huguenot cemeteries 
thus provided? Is it the case that the 
Huguenots bestowed more care upon graves 
than their contemporaries of other religious 
persuasions ? 


‘i UGUENOT 


G. Hi. 


({HURCH FURNITURE.—I believe that 


this subject yet awaits a comprehensive 
thorough-going study. I should be glad to 
know what are the best books about it. Also 
to be referred to any recent articles in 
periodicals. 
G. H. 
PLACE-NAMES IN SCOTCH SONGS. 
Where are the following ? 
1. Sandgate in ‘ The Keel Row ’— 
As I came thro’ Sandgate, 
Thro’ Sandgate, thro’ Sandgate. . . 

2. The sign of the Blue Bell— 

He dwells in merry Scotland, at the sign of 

the Blue Bell. 

3. Linne—‘ The Heir of Linne.’ 

4. Maxwellton braes—‘ Annie Laurie.’ 

A. L. 

OURCE WANTED. — 1 wonder if any of 

your readers could name the work from 
which the following quotation comes. It ap- 
peared some ten years or more ago, in a Times 
Literary Supplement, leading article, revew- 
ing Lubbock’s ‘ Craft of Fiction.’ I have often 
tried to trace it since, but unsuccessfully, even 
though invoking the help of others, including 
the staff of a famous library. 

“Night was falling on the chasms and 
hollows of sombre Ghuddesden Ghyll, and a 
solitary horseman forespent and bestead after 
sixty leagues of heat and glare and dust and 
with indescribable exaltation stirring in his 
vindictive breast, drew rein upon its topmost 
peak and gazed into the moonlit valley lying 
milkwhite beneath him—wherefrom rose up in 
imprecation the timeworn walls and_ turrets 
of the insensate and treacherous Florizella.” 

G. G. 
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Replies. 
DUKES OF NORTHUMBERLAND AND 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


(clxiv. 245). 


N the Chapel of St. Nicholas—the eastern- | 


most chapel of the South Ambulatory—is the 


Percy vault; the Percy family alone retain- | 


ing the privilege of being buried in the 
Abbey. According to Dean Stanley, this 
privilege arose owing to the marriage of 
Charles Seymour, sixth Duke of Somerset, 
with the heiress of the Percys in 1682, viz., 
Elizabeth Percy, daughter and_ heiress of 
Josceline, eleventh and last Earl of North- 
umberland, and Countess of Ogle. Somerset 
and his wife were buried in Salisbury Cathe- 
dral. But their son Algernon was interred 
in this vault; and his daughter and sole 
heiress, Elizabeth Perey, first Duchess of 
Northumberland, was buried here also on 18 
Dec., 1776, beside the tomb of Anne (Stan- 
hope) who died in 1587, at the age of ninety, 
second Duchess and ‘‘ dear spouse unto the 
renowned Prince Edward, Duke of Somerset, 
une to King Edward VI.’’ By her own 
repeated desire, the funeral of the Duchess 
of Northumberland was to be ‘“‘ as private 
as her rank would admit.’’ Nevertheless, 
the crowd was so vast that the officiating 
clergy and choir could scarcely make their 
way from the west door to the chapel. 
as the procession had passed St. Edmund’s 
Chapel, the whole of the screen, including 
the canopy of John of Eltham’s tomb, fell 
with a crash, which brought with it the men 
and boys who had clambered to the top of 
it to see the spectacle, and severely wounded 
many of those below. The uproar and con- 
fusion put a stop to the ceremony for two 
hours. The body was left in the ruined 
chapel, and the Dean (John Thomas, Bishop 
of Rochester) did not return until after mid- 
night, when the funeral was completed ; but 
still amidst ‘‘ cries of murder raised by such 
of the sufferers as had not been removed.”’ 
The Duchess had been conspicuous both for 
her extensive munificence, and for her patron- 
age of literature—of which the ‘ Percy 
Reliques ’? is the living monument. 


A. R. Baytey. 
PPRENTICES AND 


 240).—In the sixth volume (1899) of the 
N.S. of the Journal of the Chester Archaeolo- 


a 
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gical Society, there is an exhaustive paper of 
55 pp. on ‘ The Salmon Clause in the Inden- 
tures of Apprentices,’ by T. N. Brushfield, 
M.D. He quotes many writers and gives 
| many references, but, in spite of monetary 
rewards offered for production of an inden- 
ture containing the alleged clatise, he could 
not track one down. His conclusion was 
that, until positive evidence in support of 
the tradition was produced, he could only 
regard the salmon clause in indentures of 
apprenticeship as a myth. The whole paper 
| is very curious and some of the evidence 
makes the non-existence of the clause almost 
incredible. R. S. B. 


Those of us who have cast about the world 
have long known that salmon is good food 
for one or perhaps two meals, but for more 
than that—impossible. It was on the Zam- 
bezi ; we were a couple of days late when get- 
ting away from Chinde, bound up _ river. 
After a long day, we put the stern-wheeler’s 
nose on to a sandbank for the night, and 
carried out an anchor. Dinner was served— 
canned salmon with a little rice, which was 
excellent. Next day we were early under- 
weigh before the sun was up. Breakfast, 
lunch and dinner, all tinned salmon—salmon 
| —salmon—nothing else. An examination re- 
| vealed the fact that the boys had loaded a 
| consignment of canned salmon, leaving our 
| stores on the Gombe (beach) at Chinde Con- 
| cession. 

For three weeks we lived on this food; but 
for the second day nothing passed our mouths, 
until an eminent engineer travelling with us 
suggested that we should mix the stuff with 
| mustard; then it became palatable. 

On the Labrador coast, salmon ran at 1 
cent (halfpenny) per Ib. We tried it some- 
| times, but one meal, or at least two, one 
hot and one cold, was enough for anybody; 
on the other hand, jigged codling or young 
cod, were taken just before each meal, cleaned 
| and cooked immediately—every day. 

One never tires of fresh, fried cod—but cod 
| that has been drowned in a steam-trawler’s 
trawl is not the same; much less so after 
it has been on ice. The skipper of a steam 
| trawler will always try to secure fresh fish 
| for his own table from a Brixham trawler, 
| because it is landed kicking (alive) on the 


| smack’s deck. 





A. Rupert-Jonegs. 


Search has been made in Devon for a 
| 
|! salmon clause, but success has not been re- 


: ported. It is said that the tradition of such a 


JOHN 
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clause is prevalent on the Axe, the Dart, the 
Taw andthe Avon. (7’rans. Dev. Assoc., vol. 
xxxiii., p. 495). Another opinion expressed 
is that although the clause was not in the 
indenture, there was an understanding be- 
tween servants and apprentices and their 
masters that they were not to be given salmon 
more than twice weekly. (/bid. vol. lii. 
p. 31). 
M. 


IR JEREMY SAMBROOKE (elxiv. 243). 

If compared with the account of Vanacker, 
afterwards Sambrooke, in ‘The Complete 
Baronetage,’ iv. 184-5, there is some con- 
fusion of titles in this note. 

Sir Jeremy Sambrooke, Knight, merchant 
of London, who married a_ sister 
Nicholas Vanaker, 1st baronet, and of Sir 
John Vanaker, 2nd baronet, had a son Sir 
Samuel Vanaker Sambrooke, who succeeded 
under a special remainder as 3rd_ baronet 
and died in 1714. The latter’s only son Sir 
Jeremy Sambrooke, or Vanacker-Sambrooke, 
succeeded as 4th baronet 1714 and died with- 
out issue in 1740. His uncle, Sir Jeremy 
Sambrooke, succeeded as fifth baronet and 
died in 1754 without issue, when the 
baronetcy became extinct. There was no 
Baron Sambrooke. The ‘ Epistle’ of 1735 
was evidently addressed to the fourth 
baronet, and the pamphlet of 1743, if 
dedicated in the lifetime of Sir Jeremy, 
must refer to the fifth baronet. 

R. 8S. B. 


UGUENOT FAMILY OF JOLY (elxiii. 

276; clxiv. 13, 48, 142, 179, 213, 232).— 

The marriage at the Huguenot church of 
Threadneedle Street : 

1604. Juin 17. Abraham Martin, fils de feu 
Lazare, natif de Noruiche 
Antoinette, fille de feu Ernoul Joly, de Valen- 
clenne. 
may be of interest to Mr. Jottye—as show- 
ing a Norwich connection. A reference to 


the latter registers, which I have not got, | 


should be made. 
Guyton is certainly a Huguenot name. 
Threadneedle Street témoignages furnish: 


Guiton, Pierre, jeune homme T. Cherneur, 
25 Oct. 1685. 


Guiton Frangoise: Mans: de London, T., sa | 


mére. 26 Augt. 1733. 


The i and y are of course similar. The 
duplication of the 1 in the French surname is 
almost a certainty in the course of the Anglic- 
ization of the family, and the assumption 
that the variants mentioned by Mr. JoOLuye 
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belong to a common stock is extremely prob- 
able. The word is found in the English fam- 
ily Pretty, Pretyman, and so on. 

W. H. Mancuée. 


PEDIGREES OF THE FAMILIES OF ST, 
JOHN OF BASING AND LAGEHAM 
| (elxiii. 182).—I wish to call attention to a 
mistake in the pedigree of the elder cadet 
| branch of the family of St. John of Basing 
after its absorption into the family of Brom- 
flete (clxiii. 185). Margaret Bromflete 
daughter of Henry Bromflete, Lord Vesey, 
great-granddaughter, through her maternal 
| grandmother, of Edward de St. John, ‘the 
| younger *’ of Stopham and Wighton, did not 
| die childless; but is the heroine of the 
‘‘ Shepherd Earl’’ stories of Wordsworth’'s 
| poems, her second husband, Sir Lancelot 
Threlkeld, helping her to conceal her son, 
Henry Clifford, among the Yorkshire hills 
(‘ D.N.B.’). Her marriage to John, Baron 
Clifford, had merged the St. John-Bromflete 
descent in that of Clifford. Henry, Clifford 
married Ann, daughter of Sir John de St. 
John of Bletso. So far from the St. Johns 
of Bletso being descended from the St. Johns 
| of Stanton St. John and Lageham, as Dug- 
dale ‘‘ guessed,’’ this St. John of the Bletso- 
Clifford marriage, is the only connection, re- 
mote as it is, between the St. Johns of Basing 
and of Bletso, the descent being in the Clif- 
ford family and in no way affecting that of 
Bletso, which is of independent origin. 


Meta FE. WILtIAms. 
‘THE COCKER’: A POEM (clxiv. 230). 


— I think someone must have re 
corded in ‘N. and Q.’ the late Charles 


Welsh’s ‘Odd Volume,’ Opusculum No. 13, 
‘On Coloured Books for Children’ (1887). 
It is a curious publication, in that Welsh. 
as a partner in Griffith, Farran and Co., pos- 
| sessed a vast collection of hand-coloured prints 
from plates in the stock of the expiring firm. 
These he used as illustrations to his Opus- 
culum, so that every copy (there were 255) 
differed more or less. Griffith, Farran and 
Co. were the successors of the firm of New- 
bery, and, as to their connection with Gold- 
| smith and ‘“‘ James’s Powders,”’ see 9 S. vill. 
| 11 (1901). I still possess the queer volume 
there referred to. (See also ante p. 16). 


| Epwarp Heron-ALten. 
(URATES OF TORVER (clxiv. 207, 248).— 
Robert Bell, who entered on this curacy 
|18 May, 1740 (Lancs. Par. Reg. Soc., xliii. 
| 96) appears to have been son of Thomas and 
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Ann Bell of Bomby in Bampton, Westmor- 
land, bapt. 11 April, 1714 (ibid. 113). John 
Hartwell (‘ V.C.H. Lanes.’ viii. 364 and 
note 17) is spelt Hastewell in the parish 
register as printed (Lancs. Par. Reg. Soc., 
xii. 62, 81, 91, 104). John Peale, school- 
master of Crosthwaite in Westmorland, may 
have become curate of Torver in February of 
a year not given, when in the thirtieth year 
of his age (ibid. 88). 

H. I. A. 


“PLAT ”’ (clxiv. 38, 84, 122, 155, 250).— 
Licence to erect ‘‘one platt or stone 
bridge ’’ for a causeway to pass from grantee’s 
messuage and tenement in Westleigh, Co. 
Lancaster, unto the lane called the High 
Lane in Atherton, 14 May, 1637 (‘ Local 
Glean. Lancs. and Ches.’ ii. pp. 241-2). 
H. I. A. 


‘AUNTLEROY COSTUME: ‘‘ BUSTER 
BROWN ”’ (clxiv. 81, 120, 193, 213, 
231).—I was interested to see the correspond- 
ence on the Fauntleroy costume; I can just 
recall an occasional specimen, complete with 
long hair, in the early years of this century. 
As for O.’s remarks on U.S.A., did not 
the “‘ Buster Brown’’ fashion belong to a 
somewhat later period? My only knowledge 
of it was through the medium of the Ameri- 
can “‘comic strip’’; but so far as | can 
recall, the hair was always bobbed, not long, 
and I never heard of the ribbons of which O. 
speaks. Was this a common feature of the 
costume? If so, at what period, and for boys 
of what age? 

‘Buster Brown ’? appeared on the films 
some years ago, and Arthur Trimble, who 
played the part, wore no hair-ribbon; but 
perhaps the film version was not more ortho- 
dox in details than Mary Pickford’s ‘‘ Little 
Lord Fauntleroy.’ 

Faber. 


yALTBY SEAL BEARING WATER- 


BOUGETS: HELMSLEY (clxiv. 136, | 
178).—Mrs. D. Mattpy VERRILL may be in- | 


terested to learn the following: Sir Alan 
Bushell, Knt., of Broad Marston, Glos. (about 


3 miles from Clifford Chambers) bore quar- | 


terly (1) Argent a chevron between three 
water-bougets sable—for Bushell temp. Henry 
III. The name is a form of Busli. At the 
Norman Conquest, Roger de Busli was lord 
of the manor of Clifford Chambers, also of 
Bushley, 3 miles from Tewkesbury, Bushley 
Park taking its name from the de Busli 
family. He held 289 manors in England ; 
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the honours of Tichill in Yorkshire, and Bing- 
ham in Notts, being the heads of his baronies. 
| The family of Busli or Bushell was related 
to the Rainsfords of Clifford and Great Tew, 
Oxon, through their marriage with the fam- 
ily of ffolkes. 

The same arms were borne by Bushell of 
Newton Bushell, Co. Devon, 144 miles from 
Exeter. The town received its distinguish- 
ing appellation from Robert Bussell, or Bush- 
ell, the foster-child and kinsman of Theobald 
de Englishville, made lord of the manor by 
Henry III circa 1246. (Lewis, ‘ Top.,’ p. 
391). They were also borne by the Bushells 
of Warwickshire. (‘ Warwickshire Visita- 
tions,’ p. 139). 

ALFRED RANSFORD. 

East Elloe, Hunstanton. 


IGAR STORE INDIANS (elxiv. 243, 
and references there cited).—A new villa 
in this parish some years ago was called 
‘* McPhineas’’ (the name has since been 
| changed). I asked the owner’s wife why it 
was so: and she said, ‘‘ My husband travels 
in oilcloth for Catesby’s.’’ (I suppose every- 
one knows of the wooden Highlander over 
which University College and King’s College 
have had such battles royal. It was known 
by the students as ‘‘ McPhineas,’’ and used 
to stand outside Catesby’s shop in. Totten- 
ham Court Road). 
| When I was at Cambridge, I was once in- 
vited to a teetotal meeting, where the lec- 
turer told us of a tobacconist’s wooden High- 
lander that contained machinery enabling it 
to smoke a cigar. When it ‘‘went on strike’’ 
| the mechanician who repaired it alleged that 
its works were heavily clogged with a nicotine 
deposit. ‘‘ What did we smokers say to 
that?’ I regret to add that I boldly stood 
up, and suggested that it would never have 
| occurred had the Highlander also been con- 
structed to drink whiskey while he smoked! 
| Alas! I have drunk no whiskey the last 
thirty years! 





Epwarp J. G. Forse. 
Southbourne. 


FrRst NAMES (celxiv. 245). — Paul-Bon- 

cour. According to ‘ Qui é€tes-vous ?’’ 
| (last edition, 1924) the French Prime Minis- 
| ter’s names are Joseph Paul-Boncour, in- 


|dexed under ‘Paul,’ with cross-reference 
|from ‘Boncour (Paul).’ The ‘ Europa 
| Who’s Who,’ however, gives ‘ Boncour 


|(Paul)’ without any indication of hyphen 
{or other forename. This is erroneous, as is 
shown by the list of French Ministers in 
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‘‘ Whitaker ’’ and the ‘ Statesman’s Year 
Book.’ 
Franc-Nohain. According to ‘ Qui étes- 
vous?’ this is a pseudonym for Maurice- 
Etienne Legrand. In this case also the 
‘ Europa Who’s Who’ is misleading. 
Henri-Robert. According to the list of 
members of L’Académie francaise, Henri 
Robert is the full name without the hyphen 
(elected 1923) ; and he so appears in the Lon- 
don Library Catalogue, i.e., ‘‘ Robert 
(Henri).’’ He is indexed under ‘ Henri- 
Robert ’ without any forename in ‘ Europa 
Who’s Who.’ 
A. J. H. 


Wigan. 


DMIRALS MORESBY AND GOULD 
(clxiv. 174).—In case no one has yet 
answered the query: Hawkshead House is 
in the parish of North Mimms, 


residence of Mr. Justice Clauson. 


[THE 


J.C. 
BATH ROAD (celxiv. 244).—This is 


is 105 miles and 6 furlongs in length. Most 
of the milestones are made of iron, one mark- 
ing ‘‘14 miles from London’’ is set in the 
railings outside the ‘ Milestone Hotel,’’ 


1, Prince of Wales Terrace, near the Albert | 


Hall. The one marking ‘‘ 24 miles from Lon- 
don ’’ is in Kensington Road, opposite Rus- 


sell Road. Church Street, Kensington, must 


have been a branch road connecting the Bath | 


and Oxford roads. The latter was measured 

from Tyburn Turnpike. Cf. Charles George 

Harper’s book, ‘ The Bath Road’ (1899). 
J. ARDAGH. 


AY, HALE AND HALL FAMILIES 

(clxiii. 442; clxiv. 158, 231).—I am in- 

debted to D. M. V. for the facts given at 
the latter reference. 


Further references to these families or any | 


connection between them, particularly during 
the period after 1700, will also be much ap- 
preciated. 

E. F. MacPrKe. 


SAAC PYKE, GOVERNOR OF ST. 
HELENA (clxiii. 67, 285).—In some of 
the previous notes under this heading, there 
have appeared references to others bearing 
the name Isaac Pyke or Pike. 
HAM ADAMS has favoured me with the entry 
following from the burial register of St. 
Paul’s,: Deptford, Kent: 
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in the | 
county of Hertford, and is at present the | 


measured from Hyde Park Corner, and | 


Mr. R. Brnec- | 


1794. July 15. Isaac Pike, 
Shipwright. 

No evidence has been found to show a rela- 
tionship between Governor Isaac Pyke and 
any of his namesakes. 


Giffin Street, 





E. F. M. 


| HALLEYS IN KENT (celxiii. 294).—Mr. 
R. BrncHam ApamMs has kindly sent to 
me, amongst other entries, the following, 
| from the baptismal register of St. Alphege, 
Greenwich : 
1754. September 27. 
| and Elizabeth Haliey. 
The entries of the birth and marriage of 
the elder James Halley, of Greenwich, have 
not, as yet, been found. 
Was this James Halley related to the 
James Halley, of Glasgow, who was born in 
| 1814 and died in 1841 (see clx. 266). 


E. F. M. 


OS OF HAMLAKE (celxiv. 178; 3.0, 
‘Maltby seal bearing water-bougets: 

| Helmsley ’).—The Yorkshire seat of the Ros 

| family was Helmsley. 

REGINALD C. Duppine. 


FUR BOAS (clxiv. 245). — In_ George 
Eliot’s ‘Scenes from Clerical Life’ the 
Revd. Amos Barton is mentioned more than 
once as wearing a boa. 

L. E. O’Hanton oF OR1r0R. 


MALTBY-MALEBISSE (elxiv. 245).—May 
I suggest that if there is any connection 
between the Malty family and the family of 
| Sir Symon Malbie, Knight, Lord of Caw- 
; ton, in Craven, some information on the 
point raised in the query may be obtained 
from the original pedigree of the Malbie 
family which was entered in the visitation 
of Yorkshire, 9 April 1666, at Doncaster, by 
Sir William Dugdale, Norroy King of Arms. 
| Who possesses the original pedigree ? 
JaMEs SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (Scot.). 


REY OF GROBY: BINGLEY (celxiv. 
244).—With reference to the ultimate 

paragraph of WYVERN’s query, the ‘ English 
Baronetage,’ of 1741, states that Anne, 
daughter of Sir John Bingley of Temple 
(ombe, in Somerset, Knight, Auditor of the 
Receipt of the Exchequer, married Sir 
| Bennet Hoskyns, created a baronet 29. Car. 
II. There were two sons of this union, Sir 
| John and William of Kingston 

JaMEes SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 
Teresa Villa, Dumfries. 


James, son of James 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 








JILLIAM MARWOOD, EXECU- 
TIONER, 1880 (clxiv. 244). — Geo. 
Neasham, ‘ North Country Sketches,’ 1893, 
provides a chapter on ‘ Historic Executions 
and Hangmen,’ in which he gives informa- 
tion about William Marwood, who succeeded 
John Calcraft as public hangman in 1874. 
Neasham says that Marwood was a different 
type of man to Calcraft in every respect. 
The latter was reserved and morose, whilst 
the former was good-natured and communi- 
cative. Calcraft was a great advocate of the 
short drop, but Marwood practised the long 
drop. Hanging was a mania with him and 
he talked about it incessantly. During the 
dozen years he acted as executioner, it is 
said that the night before an execution was 
the happiest moment of his life. It was 
usually spent in the company of his boon 
companions, and the party often continued 
together until the small hours. 

When he visited Durham, Marwood gen- 
erally had as crony an eccentric individual 
who resided at Willington, a_ place within 
easy walking distance of Durham, who was 
known as Tommy Williamson, the Willing- 
ton Weather Prophet. For years this person 
was consulted by local organisers of flower 
shows, village sports, and the like, as to the 
best days for holding their functions. 

The Dun Cow Hotel in Old Elvet, Durham, 
situated within a_ stone’s throw of His 
Majesty’s Prison, was the place where Mar- 
wood would give demonstrations of his dex- 
terity in dispatching his victims, prior to 
each execution, and the weather prophet 
would perform his famous brush-dance on 
these occasions. In 1883, on the morning fol- 
lowing such an exhibition, Marwood sadly 
bungled an execution in the prison. He 
was called upon at the inquest to explain, 
and strongly denied having been drunk. 

Some years ago the following election skit 
appeared: ‘‘ Who causes all the wars? Mar- 
wood, for he ended the days of Peace.’ 


H. ASKew. 


ALTBY FAMILY (clxiii. 458; clxiv. 123). 
—In a chronological list of events given 
by Joseph Brogden Baker in the ‘ History 
of Scarbrough’ (1882) is the following entry 
1746. Charles Malthy, committed to York 
Castle for treason. 
What information is there recorded con- 
cerning this Charles Maltby and what was 
the nature of the treason ? 


H. Askew. 





The Library. 


Edmund Spenser. A Critical Study. By 
B. E. C. Davis. (Cambridge University 
Press. 12s. 6d. net). 

ie Shaftesbury’s ‘ Second Characters or the 
Language of Forms,’ there is a section 

(16) under the heading ‘ Plastics’ entitled 

‘Of the Machine, Machinery, or Deity 

Work,’ which, though not primarily con- 

cerned with poetry, touches on one of the 

chief conditions of a poet’s success. 

Deus intersit. Always necessary in the high 
heroic (as in the epic). No piece sublime with- 
out the action being in this respect of full 
dignity. 

For this it is necessary to use a system 
of belief well-known and actually operative 
in men’s minds—what the author calls the 
‘“machine.’’? There was the ‘‘ ancient 
machine ’’—the religion of Greece and Rome ; 
and there was the ‘‘ Christian machine ’’ — 
‘the miraculous and sublime restored with 
credibility, through faith, tradition, sacred 
history, religion, as in heathenism, and the 
ancient machine.’’ Here, it will be seen, we 
have a factor beyond the compass of the poet’s 
invention. If this is cut away, and the poet 
is left to the combinations and devisings of 
his own imagination, his work will never 
touch the heart of things. The careful and 
sympathetic study before us makes it clear, 
we think, once more, that by reason of just 
this lack of a ‘‘ machine’’—in spite of so 
much undeniable power and _ skill—Spenser 
fails, and fails most conspicuously where he 
attempts most. ‘‘ The poet’s poet ’’ is not 
altogether a term of praise; it implies in 
some degree admiration for details of fancy 
and craftsmanship which stimulate to imita- 
tion and can be imitated ; whereas the energy 
springing from contact with a unity beyond 
the poet’s individual mind, is an incommuni- 
able thing, and its works inimitable. The fun- 
damental weakness in Spenser—though we 
gather Mr. Davis would not entirely agree 
with us—seems to us lack of energy. What he 
possessed and used as a thinker and a poet— 
the Renaissance poetry of France and Italy; 
the Renaissance understanding of classical 
antiquity; the mediaeval stories and con- 
ceptions which could be harmonized with 
those; the value set on older English poetry 
and on the rustic; the ideals of humanism; 
the spirit of Elizabethan England—all this 
Mr. Davis sets out with a thoroughness and 
competence which bear witness both to a 
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native delicacy of perception and to famili- 
arity with his subject and its manifold com- 
plicated bearings. The book is offered speci- 
ally as a new study of Spenser’s significance 
as an originator, and, while duly appreciat 
ing the analysis of his work in itself, it is 
in this aspect that we think it most success 
ful. In the two chapters ‘ Life and Works 

Mr. Davis refers to some of the contributions 
on Spenser in our own columns, but leaves 
out Mr. Wetpty’s and Mr. Dovuetas 
Hamer’s fuller and more recent studies con 
tributed to vol. clxii. (1952). 


Ancient Stained and Painted Glass. By F. 
Sydney Eden. (Cambridge University 
Press. 8s. 6d. net). 

‘HIS is a revised and enlarged edition of 
a work first published in 1913. These 
twenty years have seen improvement in public 
knowledge, interest and opinion in regard to 
all sorts of antiquities, and without doubt 


Mr. Eden’s scholarly work will now appeal | 


to a yet wider circle of readers than those 
which welcomed its former appearance. The 
introductory chapter will surely stir many 
a holiday-maker to go on pilgrimage seeking 
out the beauties it describes. Who would 
not see, or see again, the glass in Tewkesbury 
Abbey Church with its wonderful green; or 
search out the details in the windows of Here- 
ford, to say nothing of Fairford or of York 
Minster. York has other famous glass be- 
sides that in the Minster; we have not 
noticed mention of it here; nor, again, of 
the Seven Sacraments, or the Seven Works 
of Mercy as subjects of windows. It re- 
mains impossible to read without indignation 
the oft-told tale of destruction; but Mr. 
Eden insists that mere neglect on the part 
of those who had ancient glass in their charge 
is accountable for much more loss than are 
ravages wrought by fanatics. People do not 
neglect what they really care for; so one 
gets back to recognition of the fact that for 
several generations people did not care about 
the old glass; and thence arises the question, 
Why not? Perhaps there is a very simple 
answer; perhaps they were tired of it: it 


was to them ‘‘ the same tune played so oft.”’ | 


The very fact that the pictured panes were 
more than decoration might even contribute 
to the weariness. 
change. 
things is itself, one might plausibly argue, 


only a finer, a deeper-reaching and more fully | 


Printed by The Bucks Free Press, Ltd., at 
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The average man, likes | 
Our modern keenness about ancient 
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| humane manifestation of that liking. To 
| every one who has it in him, this book will! 
| be an aid and a delight. 
Aspects of Shakespeare. (Oxford: the Clar- 
endon Press. 12s. 6d. net). 
‘HIS volume contains the nine lectures upon 
Shakespeare studies given before the British 
| Academy by well-known experts during the 
years 1923 to 1931. They have been noticed 
in our columns as they appeared from time 
to time in pamphlet form; and our readers 
will not question the advantage of having 
them collected in a single volume since they 
represent well the new phase and the new 
| method in Shakespearian criticism. 
|. Dr. Caroline Spurgeon’s ‘ Shakespeare’s 
| Iterative Imagery’; Professor Lascelles 
| Abercrombie’s ‘ Plea for the Liberty of In- 
| terpreting ’; Professor Dover Wilson’s ‘ The 
| Elizabethan Shakespeare’; and Dr. W. W. 
Greg’s ‘ Principles of Emendation in Shakes- 
| peare,’ have been reprinted here as origin- 





| ally published or with but slight changes, and 
| the same is to be said of Professor Emile 
| Legouis’ ‘ Bacchic Element in Shakespeare’s 
| Plays’ and Mr. Ashley Thorndike’s ‘ Shakes- 
|peare in America.” Mr. H.  Granville- 
| Barker publishes ‘ From Henry V to Hamlet,’ 
ihe tells us, ‘‘ with considerable correction.” 
| Sir E. K. Chambers has added three foot- 
| notes to his ‘ Disintegration of Shakespeare’ ; 
| Professor Pollard’s ‘ Foundations of Shakes- 
| peare’s Text’ is printed virtually as origin- 
| ally delivered. It will be seen that most of 
| the topics are such as will employ the stud- 
‘ent of Shakespeare for many years yet, with 
| results which will sometimes upset the re- 
| sults of his predecessors, themselves in turn 
| to be upset by work which follows on. Mean- 
| while, these essays are now, and are likely 
yet to remain, of definite importance, and 
even when, as research advances, some con- 
clusions are superseded and some suggestions 
thrown out of court, there will still be excel- 
lent reading in them, were it only because 
'most of them are good in manner as well as 
in matter. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints. 

Tue Manager will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 


their Offices, 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
at 14, Burleigh Street, London, W.C.2. 











